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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONFERENCE OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
Continued from page 693. 


The chairman then stated that the time 
for the discussion of this question had expired, 
but that it was one of so much importance 
that it would be again taken up. 

The next question: “Is it not the tenden- 
cy of the present school system to give the 
pupils too great a number of studies? If so, 
what is the remedy, and how is it to be made 
effective?” was referred to Helen Marshall, 
who produced an essay, which she read, as 
follows: 

Is it not the tendency of the present school 
system to give the pupils too great a number 
of studies? If so, what is the remedy, and how 
is it to be made effective? : 

More than a year ago, attracted by the 
glowing accounts in the papers of the great 
reform in the school system of Quincy, Mass., 
I journeyed to that place, earnestly desiring, 
like the pilgrims of old, to receive inspiration 
at the very fountain head. 

In the grammar schools, where the majorit 
of the pupils were over fourteen years old, 
spelling, grammar, reading and writing were 
taught in the two exercises of reading and 
writing. Besides these studies, they only had 
history and geography, and most of the exer- 
cises in the latter branch were written. 
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As the final examinations were in progress, 
I did not hear any recitations in the higher 
grades, but I saw much of their written 
work—essays, examination papers, etc., and 
in the correct use of language, penmanship, 
punctuation and capitalization they excelled 
anything I had ever seen. 


Here were accurate and beautiful descrip- 
tions of birds, plants and other natural ob- 
jects wherein technical terms were skillfully 
handled and correctly applied. Here were 
papers on topics in geography, showing that 
they had not been instructed as Sir Henry 
Holland says the young usually are, “by mere 
maps, or a bald and wearisome nomenclature 
of countries, cities, mountains and rivers,” 
but here was geography with a soul in it; 
geography with all its intimate connections, 
with history geology and natural history. 

None of these scholars (many of whom 
were sixteen years old) were expected to do 
school work at home, though they often went 
from choice to the library and consulted 
books of reference, or read up subjects brought 
up in the class. 

I did not hear any recitation in arithmetic 
in the grades above the primaries, but the 
children evinced here such remarkable accu- 
racy and facility in the use of the funda- 
mental rules, that, without doubt, they build- 
ed well on this good foundation in the higher 


| grades. 
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The experiment of doing a few things at a 
time, and those well, is here being thoroughly 
tried. Pupils at some of our advanced 
schools labor under the weight of sixteen 
studies. It is true penmanship and kindred 
exercises which require little preparation are 
included in this list, but so are Geometry, 
Latin, Physics and History, all of which must 
be wilied. 

It is urged as an excuse for-this multiply- 
ing of branches that there are only one or 
two recitations per week in each ; that no two 
days’ programmes are alike. But does not 
this plan weaken the student’s powers of con- 
centration? Does it not distract the atten- 
tion and destroy all continuity of effort? 

Can it be doubted that he would make 
greater progress if all his energies were di- 
rected toward mastering a few subjects? Is 
not the tendency toward superficiality and 
away from originality, when the mind is dis- 
tracted by so great a variety of work ? 

Formerly in the schools and universities of 
England, the only instruction was in the an- 
cient languages, and while this was undoubt- 
edly a mistake, it is a question whether it was 
a much greater one than the system of mak- 
ing the student’s brain a sort of “omnium 
gatherum.” 

Dr. Arnold said it was good for a boy to 
feel that he had conquered a book, that when 
he closed it he could feel confident of havin 
mastered its contents. Some years dam, 4 
attended a New England school which had 
the merit of not permitting any student to 
pursue more than two studies at the same 
time. The school year was divided into pe- 
riods of six weeks each, and to some branch- 
es were given one period, to others two or 
three. The time occupied in recitation was 
one hour and a half daily, three-quarters of 
an hour to each study, and a half-day every 
week was devoted to English composition. 
Suppose we had ancient history and botany. 
In the mornings and afternoons, groups of 
girls might be seen sallying forth to the moun- 
tains, the pine forests or the swamps, sup- 

lied with the implements of the botanist. 
ey devoted many hours weekly to this de- 
lightful search for plants and to the careful 
preparation of a herbarium of, two hundred 
specimens. 

Had they been burdened by a number of 
other studies, their researches in botany 
might have been limited to a few withered 
specimens gathered by the teacher or the more 
energetic of the class. As it was, many of 
us were, for the time, “botany mad.” The 
hot sun, tiresome walks, swamps, snakes, 
scanty suppers—none of these checked our 
enthusiasm. 

Then there was time for historical reading 








in the library. With every lesson, notes 
were furnished by the teacher of works to 
be read, bearing on the subject considered, 
and we were thus enabled to turn upon the 
page of history the light of biography, of 
try and of fiction. Some one has said 
that only those historical characters and pe- 
riods are really known to the people that 
have been touched by the painter’s brush or 
the pen of the poet. What food is there for 
the mind of youth in the dry bones of a 
miserable little text-book, bristling with dates 
and the enumeration of the men engaged and 
slain in battles? It must be understood that 
the school just referred to had as extended a 
curriculum as other institutions of the same 
rank and as much was accomplished in its 
four years’ course. I should say more was 
accomplished, for there was no cramming. 

This system of many studies does not al- 
low the teacher time for thorough prepara- 
tion for his work. He cannot penetrate to 
depths of the science, literature or history 
which he is teaching, cr keep up with the de- 
velopments in those fields to-day, nor is he 
able to show his pupils that we are making 
history now and that we may apply the les- 
sons of the past to the men and events of the 
present. Of course, in cities and towns this 
difficulty can be met by having instructors for 
different branches, but in the country it is 
almost impossible to procure such help. 

I am asked to name the remedy for this 
evil. Well, it is very easy to pull down sys- 
tems, but to build them up is quite a different 
matter. Horace Greeley said the best way 
to resume specie payments was to resume. 
And it would seem that the best way not to give 
the pupils too many studies is not to give 
them. Then comes the question: What stu- 
dies are worth the most? Experience has 
taught us not to urge the young to use terms 
beyond their comprehension, not to put into 
their hands geographies and grammars before 
they can read well at sight, not to have them 
chattering in the language of maturity when 
their own vocabulary does not contain terms 
for the expression of the same ideas; that, as 
much knowledge comes to him through the 
use of words, he must learn to handle them 
skillfully ; also, if he is to be quick and ac- 
curate in the use of numbers, he must pay 
the price of skill and accuracy, which is 
ene practice takes time. Edward 

verett said that the youth who can write his 
mother tongue with intelligence, ease and ac- 
curacy, is already possessed of the best kind 
of knowledge. To read and write with intel- 


ligence and ease, he must practise—he must 

read, read, read and write, write, write. - 
Now, a good writer or a good reader is not 

the result of a youth spent in erratic search 
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after all kinds of knowledge, in flying from 
science to science with no thorough investi- 
gation of any truth—of course I except men 
of genius, for genius is often a contradiction 
of all rules. 

Aaron B. Ivins.—In regard to studies, what 
would be too many for some, would be too 
few for others, and the different ages are to 
be taken into consideration. 

We commence with the Kindergarten ; this 
does not require study; the next is the Pri- 
mary department. Here we must have but 
one study. The child should be mainly a list- 
ener. In this department the children master 
the fundamental rules of arithmetic. They 
are then turned over to the other schools, and 
I commence to have charge. They have com- 
paratively little work to do; it is worry and 
not study that breaks the child down. We 
use, with spelling, definition, and for the lat- 
ter we have no book simple enough. Geog- 
raphy comes next, and in addition a language 
lesson. Grammar without a book. We have 
too many books. The only other study is the 
tables; this must be studied at home, but the 
lesson is gone over in school the day befbre 
it is recited, so that the child can understand 
it. There are never more than two home les- 
sons a day; when these are recited there is a 
great deal of incidental instruction gained 
even in the spelling lessons. 

The session is divided into seven periods ; 
two of these are given to the home studies; 
twe to dictation; two to mathematics, and 
one to reading. We attach great importance 
to mathematics. Were it not that our scholars 
are regular in attendance we could not follow 
out our plan. 

To the language lessen in class H grammar 
is added in classG. The next year in class F 
history and physiology are taught, with Eng- 
lish grammar. Arithmetic is continued all 
the way through. It is desirable to have few 
studies. In the Central School the languages 
are taken up. Etymology is substituted for 
Latin when desired by the parents. German 
and French are taught. 

L. Maris.—-In answer to the question, J 
would say the tendency is to give too many 
studies. If we look into the matter we can 
see the remedy. We take up a study at the 
wrong time. We press upon a child at eight 
or ten years old a study that is entirely be- 

ond his capacity. Then again I think there 
is over-anxiety on the part of parents to have 
their child get along fast—to push the child. 
The same is true of the teacher, and the result 
is a little smattering of éverything, It is bet- 
ter for the child that we have fewer studies. 
In some schools there is too much sandwitching 
of studies. 

Annie Shoemaker would like to hear a 
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full discussion of this subject. The tendency 
everywhere is to attempt too much—often we 
do violence to our own judgment. Most of 
our girls are looking forward to doing some- 
thing in life practically for themselves. A 
large number expect to teach. If they are 
rusty, especially in mathematics, they will 
fail on examination, and others not nearly so 
well prepared, perhaps, will get the situations. 
We must have the scholars fresh in the sub- 
jects upon which they are to be examined. 
The query is—Are we fitting our children for 
such business as they are capable of? 

Oliver Evans.—The most important point 
is the amount of studies the child has. Ac- 
cording to the essay, there is too much study. 
What causes “the worry” of the child but 
the study? 

John M. Child.—It will probably be gen” 
erally admitted that the tendency of the pre 
sent time is to give to the jpupils too great a 
number of studies. Almost every teacher in 
reviewing the studies that he has taught will 
realize that there are some that are of little 
worth. The remedy for the evil consists in an 
examination of all our studies with reference 
to some such classification of them as is made 
by Herbert Spencer in his work on education. 
He begins that work by making the inqui- 
ry—‘“ Which knowledge is of most worth?” 
and answers it by stating the purposes for 
which children are educated. These are: 
First, Direct preservation of life. Second, In- 
direct preservation of life by gaining a liveli- 
hood for oneself and one’s family. Third, A 
comprehension of our duties to the communi- 
ty and the State. Lastly (and of much less 
consequence), the cultivation of the branches 
that tend to our intellectual and physical 
gratification. We should apply some such 
test as this to all branches of education, and 
make a table of studies arranged in the order 
of their relative value. The remedy for our 
crowded curriculum is to cut off from the 
bottom of the list. In using such a table of 
studies one caution should be observed. It 
does not follow that the study highest in im- 
portance requires to be pursued to the great- 
est length. As an instance, it is quite gene- 
rally conceded that physiology is more valua- 
ble than any other single study. It does not 
necessarily result that more time should be 
given to this branch than to any other. 


M. E. Janney does not approve of too 
many studies. A study that the scholar is in- 
terested in will not worry. It is the text 
book that worries and breaks the child down. 

Wm. Wade Griscom called attention to 
the fact that the country schools are in the 
greater number, and asked that this be borne 


in mind in the remarks made. 
(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 9. 

Consistency.— Leaying each mind to at- 
tach its own significance to the term Consis- 
tency as pointing in various directions and 
embracing many details, the assertion may 
safely be made that consistency of action 
with our religious —e. under whatever 
name we may hold this profession, may be 
called a necessity in the formation of a per- 
fect Christian character. But in our love of 
consistency we sometimes make of it an idol, 
at whose shrine we bow and neglect the cul- 
tivation of the great virtue of charity. There 
is no need of conflict between these two, but 
there must bea close watchfulness that the 
former does not trespass upon the growth of 
the latter nor interfere with its healthful 
Christian exercise. 

Consistency, when we make of it an idol, 
leads into a severity of judgment which would 
condemn a brother professor if he deviates 
even in minor matters, in which are no vital 
points, from the course which we think con- 
sistent for those who bear our name, or from 
the course we have found it best for us to 
pursue. Here there is great need for the ex- 
ercise of a healthful Christian charity, which 
should cover us even as does a garment. 
Then will the remembrance be always bright 
of the great truth that “One is our Master, 
even Christ, and all we are brethren ;” and 
it is to this Master or “ Witness for Truth” 
we are individually accountable. 

We are each one accountable only for that 
which we have received. We are not called 
to walk by a brother’s light, neither is he de- 
pendent upon the measure given unto us for 
the enlightenment of Ais path. “It is shown 
unto thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee but 
to do justly, love mercy and walk humbly?” 
Herein is the sum of true consistency, aan it 
is applicable to all the Christian world. All 
minor matters rest upon the ground of indi- 
vidual duty, according to the measure of 
light or grace given. 

When consistency degenerates into form- 
ality, or, in other words, when it is held to 
in a dead form instead of in the vitality of 
the Spirit, it loses its beauty and excellency 
and becomes a clog on all right progress ; 
while, on the other hand, if it be the out- 
growth of true spiritual life it beautifies the 

rofession made, and if we regard it in its 

aring upon the testimony long borne by 
the Society of Friends to simplicity and 
moderation in our attire and manner of liv- 
ing, we may look upon consistency as a safe- 
guard, and also as enlarging our means of 
doing good. Money wasted upon superfluous 
adornments might, if directed into other 


channels, feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and in many other ways minister to the lift- 
ing up of the depressed and discouraged. 
This thought, if allowed to act, may have a 
stimulating effect, causing the individual in- 
quiry, Am I consistent with my profession, 
proving a worthy steward of that which is 
committted to my charge, or am I wasting it 
in selfish indulgences? 

Such an investigation, honestly made, 
would doubtless sometimes reveal the par- 
tially concealed fact that we have done des- 
pite to the Spirit of Grace by slighting its 
manifestations of duty, and thus marred the 
beautiful consistency which should ever 
mark the footsteps of those who claim to be 
Christ’s companions. 

This condition was doubtless what the 
apostle Paul meant when he left the ne 
tion, “ Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not 
fulfill the lusts of the flesh.” J. J. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth mo., 1881. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE AMONG FRIENDS. 


The injunction given by George Fox, 
“Mind the Light,’—that light made mani- 
fest in every soul—was the foundation upon 
which rested the existence and future progress 
of the Society of Friends. Faithfulness to its 
manifestations led to a fuller and more per- 
fect development of the various testimonies 
which they were called upon to bear before 
the world. It is interesting to trace the 
growth of these from their small beginnings, 
and I have thought that perhaps some refer- 
ence to the subject of ic ohemtion and Tem- 
perance might be worthy of consideration. 

At a very early period in our history a 
concern existed in Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing in relation to the sale of rum to the In- 
dians. A very prominent Friend—a minis- 
ter—and one of William Penn’s Council, was 
engaged in this sad business, and much labor 
was extended to induce him to relinquish the 
demoralizing practice, which for a time he 
defended. ‘This, it is to be feared, was not a 
solitary instance, as the concern of the Yearly 
Meeting was manifested for a number of 
years. 

The records of a Monthly Meeting show 
that on one occasion payment was made for 
liquor to enable an indigent member to se- 
cure his harvest. 

The concern against vain and loose compa- 
ny at fairs ; against drinking to excess, drink- 
ing healths, and against handing out strong 
liquors at funerals, claimed the earnest con- 
sideration and the care of Friends. 

In the year 1743 a query was framed : “ Do 
Friends keep clear of excess, either in drink- 
ing drams or other strong drink ?” 
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This was probably as far as they could |the last having been made to the Monthly 
then go, though to some extent it must neces- | Meeting held in the First month, 1824. 
sarily have proved a failure, as the line be-| In 1832 the following enactment appears: 
tween moderate use and excess could not bevery | “ Monthly Meetings ought to take an early 
clearly defined. The numerous cases with | opportunity tenderly to treat with such of 
which the records of all our older Monthly | our members as are concerned either in the 
Meetings abound demonstrated the utter im- | importation, distillation or sale of spirituous 
possibility of the moderate use of spirituous | liquors. And if after faithful, patient labor 
liquors, so far as many of their members were | to convince them of the awful, demoralizing 
concerned. In a number of them acknow- | effects of their conduct, and its inconsistency ° 
ledgments for violations of good order in this | with the ‘testimony of our Religious Society, 
respect, and disownments where restoration | they cannot be prevailed upon to relinquish 
appeared hopeless, are to be found on very | the business, the said meeting be at liberty to 
many of their pages. put the discipline in practice against them.” 

In 1755, some advance appeared, and the| This is our present discipline—applicable 
query was modified as follows: “ Are Friends | as will be seen to one class of intoxicants only. 
careful to avoid the excessive use of spirituous | Now, after the lapse of nearly half a century 
liquors, the unnecessary, frequenting of tav-| since its adoption, the question arises, Does 
erns and places of diversion, and to keep to|it meet the present wants of the Society of 
true moderation and temperance on the ac-| Friends? 
count of births, marriages, burials and all} Our forefathers, pioneers in the great cause 
other occasions?” of temperance, were faithful to the work of 

In 1777 a distinction was made between | their day. Let us follow their example. Our 
spirituous liquors distilled out of grain and | mission is not ended, A field of labor is open- 
those otherwise manufactured, traffic in the | ing before us, not in our own Society only, but 
former being made a disownable offence. | in the world around us. If we fold our hands 
This was certainly an advance; though we /| in listless inactivity and indifference to this 
are not now able to define very clearly the | great work, the language of the poet will be 
reason for the distinction between the distilla- | applicable to us— 
tion from grain and that from fruit. ‘Too long the world has smiled to hear 

The season of deep trial and affliction into Our boast of full corn in the ear 
which the Society was introduced during the By others sown.” 
war of the Revolution led apparently to a re- 
newed exercise and concern for the faithfui BURLEY OF TS So 
maintenance by Friends of all their testimo-| “I have always,” says Professor Huxley, 
nies. In none was this more evident than | “been strongly in favor of secular education 
that in relation to temperance, to which re- | in the sense of education without theology ; 
ference on the minutes was almost annually | but I must confess I have been no less seri- 
made. Where so much appears, it is difficult | ously perplexed to know by what practical 
to make a selection, but a very full minute of | measures the religious feeling, which is the 
Chester Quarterly Meeting in 1788, predi-| essential basis of conduct, was to be kept up, 
cated on the Yearly Meeting extracts of that | in the present utterly chaotic state of opinion 
year, affords evidence of the progress of this|on these matters, without the use of the 
concern. Friends were therein encouraged | Bible. The Pagan moralists lack life and 
“early to appoint committees unitedly to pro- | color; and even the noble Stoic, Marcus An- 
ceed in visiting and treating with all such | toninus, is too high and refined for an ordi- 
members who are concerned in importing dis-| nary child. Take the Bible as a whole; 
tilled spirituous liquors from the West India | make the severest deduction which fair criti- 
Islands or other places, either on their own | cism can dictate for shortcomings and posi- 
account or as agents for others; and those| tive errors; eliminate, as a sensible lay- 
who purchase and retail such liquors in great- | teacher would do, if left to himself, all that 
er or less quantities; as also those who are | is not desirable for children to occupy them- 
concerned in the distillation of those liquors | selves with—and there still remains in this 
from grain or other produce, either in their | old literature a vast residuum of moral gran- 
own families, or encouraging it in others.” | deur. And then consider the great historical 
Repeated evidences appear on the minutes of | fact that for three centuries this book has 
the labors of committees at that time, as well | been woven into the life of all that is best 
as of those appointed at later periods. and noblest in English history; that it has 

This was the case in Darby Monthly Meet-| become the national epic of Britain, and is 
ing, and was doubtless so with others, an an-| familiar to noble and simple, from John 
nual report being made thereon, nearly up to | O’Groat’s house to Land’s End, as Dante 
the period of the separation in the Society, | and Tasso were once to the Italians; that it 
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is written 1 ise noblest and purest English, 
and abounds in exquisite beauties of a merely 
literary form; and, finally, that it forbids 
the veriest hind, who never left his village, 
to be ignorant of the existence of other 
countries and other civilizations, and of a 

t past, stretching back to the farthest 
imits of the oldest nations in the world. By 
the study of what other books could children 
be so much humanized, and made to feel 
that each figure in that vast historical pro- 
cession fills, like themselves, but a momen- 
tary space in the interva! between the two 
eternities, and earns the blessings or the 
curses of all time, according to its effort to 
do good and hate evil, even as they are earn- 
ing their payment for their work ? 

“And if Bible-reading is not accompanied 
by constraint and solemnity, as if it were a 
sacramental operation, I do not believe there 
is anything in which children take more 
pleasure. At least, I know that some of the 
pleasantest recollections of my childhood are 
connected with the voluntary study of an 
ancient Bible which belonged to: my grand- 


. mother. There were splendid pictures in it, 


to be sure; but I recollect little or nothing 
about them save the portrait of the high- 
riest in his vestments. What comes vividly 
k to my mind are remembrances of m 
delight in the histories of Joseph and David, 
and of my keen appreciation of the chival- 
rous kindness of Tnkame in his dealings 
with Lot. Like a sudden flash there returns 
back upon me my utter scorn of the petti- 
fogging meanness of Jacob, and my sympa- 
thetic grief over the heart-breaking lamenta- 
tion of the -cheated Esau, ‘Hast thou not a 
blessing for me also, O my father?’ And I 
see, as in a cloud, pictures of the grand phan- 
tasmagoria of the book of Revelation. 
“TI enumerate, as they issue, the childish 
impressions which come crowding out of the 
igeon-holes in my brain, in which they have 
ain almost undisturbed for forty years. I 
prize them as an evidence that a child of five 
or six years old, left to his own devices, may 
be deeply interested in the Bible, and draw 
sound moral sustenance from it.”— Contempo- 
rary Review. 


LIFE AN EDUCATION. 


It has seemed to me that education is a 
much better word than “ probation” to ex- 
press the Divine purpose concerning man in 
this present world. We are God’s children 
here, and are being taught, trained, devel- 
oped by what we are passing through. He 
has no occasion to put us to the test to see 
what we are worth; He knows that already, 
we may suppose. But the Divine idea ap- 
pears to be to bring out the good things that 
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are in us; and so the world is made a place 
of discipline and development. Of course, 
in this process a great deal is brought out 
that is not good, requiring correction through 
farther discipline; but the general outcome 
of human activities and experiences is a 
growth of faculty, a deepening sense of mora} 
obligation, finer spiritual insight, an increas- 
ing love of goodness and of truth. Men are 
occasionally made worse; but, on the whole, 
they are made better by having to do with each 
other. We may look upon the world, then, 
as a school in which mankind receive a cer- 
tain preparation for what succeeds. In every 
school there are some who cannot be taught 
much, some who will learn only iniquity ; 
still, the processes of instruction go on, and 
those who will profit by them. In the great 
school of God there are courses of discipline 
and culture in infinite variety. Every per- 
son is led through experiences more or less 
peculiar to himself; but, whatever the lot or 
the task, the teachable soul draws from it 
some useful lesson, and comes out of it with 
some new nobility. Sorrow as well as joy, 
sickness as well as health, adversity as well 
as prosperity, yield their returns, when con- 
sidered as means of discipline and develop- 
ment. Even mistakes and repented sins 
serve their purpose in this school, and map 
may make stepping-stones to Heaven of 
faults surmounted, of hardships and afflic- 
tions patiently borne, of chastenings trust- 
fully accepted as from a Father’s hand. 

hus the truth is borne to us from all sides 
that what man gets out of life is education. 
We are here to derive from our experiences 
the best development of our own powers—to- 
walk uprightly that we may acquire upright- 
ness, to do good that we may be good, to bear 
burdens that we may gain strength, to feel 
sorrow that we may obtain the power of sym- 
pathy, and that softer, deeper tone of the 
spirit without which no one is made perfect. 
—Newton M. Mann. 


GOD REVEALED IN THE DARKNESS. 


God is approached more nearly in that 
which is indefinite than in that which is defi- 
nite and distinct. He is felt in awe and won- 
der and worship rather than in clear con- 


.| ceptions. There is a sense in which darkness - 


has more of Gou than light has. He dwells. 
in the thick darkness. oments of tender, 
vague mystery often bring distinctly the 
feeling of His presence. hen day breaks 
and distinctness comes the Divine has evap- 
orated from the soul like morning dew. In 
sorrow, haunted by uncertain presentiments, 
we feel the Infinite around us. The gloom 
disperses, the world’s joy comes again, and it 
seems as if God were gone—the Being who 
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had touched us with a withering hand and 
wrestled with us, yet whose presence, even 
when most terrible, was more blessed than 
His absence. It is true, even literally, that 
the darkness reveals God. Every morning 
God draws the curtain of the garish light 
across His eternity, and we dose the Infinite. 
We look down on earth instead of up to 
Heaven on a narrower and more contracted 
spectacle—that which is examined by the 
microscope when the telescope is laid aside, 
smallness instead of vastness. “Man goeth 
forth unto his work, and to his labor till the 
evening ;” and in the dust and pettiness of 
life we seem to cease to behold Him. Then 





tionally small ; continuous rains made it un- 
reasonable to expect Friends to travel over 
long stretches of hills, and with such roads 
as we now have. 

“ Ezekiel Roberts, our only minister, handed 
forth to us strengthening and comforting 
words, as he frequently does of late. 

“Our little gatherings are very precious, 
but there is not much to record that would 
be of interest beyond our own borders.” 



































The teachers of Upper Springfield First- 
day School hold teachers’ meetings at their 
own residences. The last one, held Seventh- 
day, 26th ult., was very well attended by 
at night He undraws the curtain again, and | both young and old, and was an interesting 
we see how much of God and eternity the | occasion. The school is in a thriving condi- 
bright, distinct day has hidden from us. Yes, | tion, and the Friends engaged in the work 
in solitary, silent, vague darkness the awful | think that they have much to call forth grate- 
one is near.—Fobertson’s Living Thoughts. _| ful feelings. 

An essay was read on the query, “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” in which 
those earnestly desiring to follow the Master 
were exhorted to come into a prayerful, hum- 
ble condition ; then the duty or service would 
be made plain, and they would have a quali- 
fication given to perform all that is required 
at their hands. Teachers’ meetings, if held 
as our friends of Upper Springfield hold 
them, cannot fail to % seasons of spiritual 
refreshment. R. 





WHAT IT COSTS. 

_ A gentleman was walking in Regent’s Park 
in London and met a man whose only home 
was in the poorhouse. He had come out to 
take the air, and excited the gentleman’s in- 
terested attention. 

“Well, my friend,” said the gentleman, 
getting into conversation, “it is a pity that a 
man like you should be situated where you 
are. Now may | ask how old you are?” 

The man said he was eighty years of age. 

“Had you any trade before you became 
penniless ?” 

“ Yes, I was a carpenter.” 

“Did you use intoxicating drink ?” 

“No, oh, no, I only took my beer.” 

“ How much did your beer come to a-day?” 

“Oh, a sixpence a-day, I suppose.” 

“For how long a time?” 

“ Well, I suppose for sixty years.” 

The gentleman had taken out his note- 
book, and he continued figuring with his pen- 
cil while he went on talking with the man. 

“Now, let me tell you,” said he as he fin- 





Salem Quarterly Meeting.—Being requested 
to send a short notice of our late Quarterly 
Meeting at Woodbury, I am induced to com- 
ply, though not feeling that I can say much 
to interest your readers. Still, having been 
instructed by accounts of like meetings in 
other parts of the heritage, I will give a little 
sketch thereof. © 

That part of our Quarterly gathering 
termed the select meeting was held on Fourth- 
day, the 7th inst., and, though we had no 
visiting Friends in attendance, it was felt to 
be a season of encouragement, though one of 
ished his calculations, “how much that beer | °0se self-examination, wherein the responsi- 
cost you, my man. You can go over the fig- ble position occupied by that department of 
ures yourself.” And the gentleman demon- | °U* Society was weightily felt, and the es 
strated that the money, a sixpence a-day for ata a Watchman, ad of the ae 
sixty years, expended in beer, would, if it|¥*% #0 ed" to as epguenhne to mye te 
had bee: saved and placed at interest, have | Vie¥ held up that as true watchmen we could 
yielded him nearly eight hundred dollars a- fulfill Ma duty, — be -_ = me - 
year, or an income of fifteen dollars a-week ae in ee sie re 
for self-support.—Dr. Richard Newton. On Fifth-day, the 8th, occurred the Gene- 
ral Quarterly Meeting, which had about the 
usual number in attendance, at which we also 
had the company of a number of our dear 
friends from other meetings, both in a public 
line and also those those who were silent 
travelers with us for the prosperity of Zion. 
The company of all was felt to be truly ac- 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, held near 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, occurred on the 19th of 
last month. A member of that meeting 
writes : 

“Our last Quarterly Meeting was excep- 
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ceptable. But little business out of the usual 
routine was before the meeting, except that 
of the Joint Committee on Circular Meetings, 
whose term of appointment now expired. 

It has been our custom to leave the whole 
subject of those meetings to the committee, 
to appoint them in their discretion as way 
may open. They now reported for the past 
year, giving an encouraging account of the 
service, and concluded with these remarks, 
viz. : 

“These appointments have been generally 
well attended and favored seasons, wherein vis- 
itors and visited have been drawn into near 
unity, and the bonds of Gospel love have been 
strengthened by the service in which we have 
been engaged, wherein the dispensation of that 
Gospel has been held up as one of supreme 
love to God, from which as from an overflow- 
— flows love to our fellow-men.” 

he report was fully united with, and the 
committee (with a slight change) continued 
and encouraged to labor therein as truth 
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EpvucaTionAL CoNFERENCEs. — Confer- 
ences for the consideration of important 
points in the education of youth, in which 
parents, teachers and those having the super- 
vision of schools meet upon the same plat- 
form and compare views with a view to dis- 
cover and apply truth, ought certainly to be 
productive of good results. So it surely will 
be, if these discussions are guided by a sin- 
cere desire to learn from each other, rather 
than to confute each other’s positions, or to 
press individual opinions on any other 
grounds than their self-evident rectitude. It 
is a matter of such vast importance that our 
schools be conducted in accordance with the 
best wisdom of the age, that no care or pains 
is too much on the part of those who have 
entrusted to them this great concern. 

Nothing appears more clear to the observ- 
ant than that it is vain to expect the school 
to work the best results unless there can be 
concert of action between parents and teach- 
ers—unless the school is the complement of 
home, and the home life the perpetual bal- 
ance of the school life. It is customary in 
our generous age and land to permit to the 
little ones of the household far larger liberty 





than was dreamed of in the days of our more 
sternly nurtured fathers; and we do not find 
this indulgent treatment of childhood so dis- 
astrous as was once supposed. 

But these conferences give an opportunity 
to anxious and zealous teachers to explain to 
parents who are also anxious and zealous for 
the interests of their children that other 
things besides school exercises exhaust the 
vitality of childhood. Unhygienie dress, 
late hours, injudicious eating and improper 
reading have a very important part in the 
deterioration of health. Teachers have little 
power to guard against these ills, and the 
nervous irritability, failing eyesight and bad 
scholarship of children are too often to be 
attributed, not to the multiplication table, 
geography, or other wearisome school work, 
but to supposed recreations in the home life. 
Let the two powers co-operate for the promo- 
tion of the high purpose—the development of 
the understanding by suitable culture, and 
the storing of the mind with such knowledge 
as is needful, or at least helpful in the right 
conduct of life. Not the intellect alone, but 
the moral and religious life of our youth 
should have proper nurture during all the 
years of education, and we hope that the con- 
sideration of methods for presenting the sim- 
ple and sublime tenets of our religious phi- 
losophy to the minds of youth will claim 
some part of the time devoted to these dis- 
cussions. 


Would it not be well for our children to 
pass from the school room with a definite 
knowledge of the faith of the fathers, and of 
the reasons which actuated them, in the early 
days of the Society, when they made a resolute 
stand against certain sins and follies of their 
generation, and against all hollow ceremonial 
as a part of the spiritual worship of the Father 
of Spirits? If it be indeed desirable that 
this Body shall retain its existence, we believe 
it must be to some extent aggressive, and the 
children of its members must be early and 
tenderly shown reasons why it is asked of 
them to walk onward in the ways which good 
men and women have so long found ways of 
pleasantness and paths of peace. Other in- 
fluences are all around them, and, as we have 
no pastors, strictly speaking, to exercise sys- 





” 
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ematic care for the training of the young in 

the principles held dear by our Society, the 
responsibility for this most important—this 
vital work—rests jointly upon parents and 
teachers. There are many “ whys” to be an- 
swered before the youth really knows if he 
can conscientiously enter into the work of 
the Church, and become a living, active 
member of the Society of Friends. Let us 
be “wise as serpents” in this matter, yet 
“harmless as doves.” 

It is scarcely possible that properly in- 
structed young people, by such training and 
instruction as is here suggested, will be made 
illiberal sectarians, or that they will fail to 
recognize sincerity, nobleness and wisdom 
wherever they are to be found. Our strong 
desire is for the coming of the better and 


brighter day when sectarian lines will fade |, 


away, and the true children of the light 
and of the day will greet each other as 
brethren beloved, and join hands in loving 
fellowship for the work and service of the 
Universal Father. But our testimonies are 
80 positively those of progression and en- 
lightenment, and our principles so essential 
to true discipleship, that we plead for the 
systematic enlistment of our youth in their 
maintenance. 





MARRIED. 


ATKINSON — KNIGHT.—On Sixth mo. 
1st, 1881, under the care of Middletown Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, George G. Atkinson, 
of Wrightstown, N. J., to Jane, daughter of 
Barclay Knight, of Lower Makefield, Pa. 


HAINES—SCULL.—On Twelfth mo. 8th, 
1881, by Friends’ ceremony, at Camden, N.J., 
M. Livingston Haines to Caroline, daughter 
of the late Joab Scull, all of Camden, N. J. 


SATTERTHWAITE — KNIGHT. — On 
Tenth month 5th, 1881, under the care of Mid- 
dletown Monthly Meeting of Friends, Chas. 
H. Satterthwaite, of Trenton, N. J., to Mary 
R., daughter of Barclay Knight. 





DIED. 


ASHBRIDGE.—On Twelfth month 17th, 
188], in Philadelphia, Samuel Howell Ash- 
bridge, Sr., in his 60th year. 

DOANE.—On Twelfth month 18th, 1881, at 
his residence, Morton, Delaware county, Pa., 
Thornton Doane, aged 63 years. 


HAYES.—On Seventh-day, Twelfth month 
17th, 1881, in New York city, Dr. Isaac Hayes 


the Arctic explorer, son of Benjamin Hayes, | 


ot West Chester, Pa., in his 50th year. 
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HEACOCK.—On Eleventh mo. 23d, 1881, 
Lavinia, widow of the late William Heacock, 
in the 89th year of her age; member of Plum- 
stead Meeting. 


LUKENS.—At the residence of her son-in- 
law, Jno. Lewis, Upper Darby, Pa., Sarah N., 
widow of Nathan Lukens, aged 72 years. 


MARSHALL.—On the morning of Twelfth 
month 19th, 1881, Sallie T., only daughter of 
Caleb and Jane P. Marshall; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 





REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 


The following subscriptions and contribu- 
tions have been made since last report up to 
the 20th inst., inclusive: 





Wr. J. Pee inci esac Ga $100 
Mary: T. BR: FPoulk@..siicccc.csiicc ects asic evesee 50 
George H. Ketchan..........cccee seccesersecees 50 
Wm. & Harvey Rowland......... ....00sse0 50 
MPNGIN saicpcsacacacssemisepannanatouddaassekial 250 
Previously reported........ esses 70,360 
Total to 20th inst.......cwececee cevees $70,610 


It will be observed that the list reported 
this week is a short one. | 

The Collection Committee and Friends 
generally who are interested in the restora- 
tion of Swarthmore are urged to increased 
and prompt effort to make up the amount 
imperatively needed. Not less than $35,000 
additional should be raised to enable the col- 
lege to start without debt, and it is desirable 
to have this amount secured soon. 

The rebuilding operations are being rapid- 
ly pushed, and money as rapidly expended. 
Friends who have not yet contributed are 
urged to do so, and those who have already 
subscribed, and feel able to increase their 
subscriptions, are invited to do so at the ear- 
racticable. 

Isaac H. CLOTHIER, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
801 Market street, Phila., Pa. 
Epwarp H. OGpen. 
Chairman of Rebuilding Commitiee. 
Gero. L. Marts, 
Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Blood.—Every animal having a vertebra 
has also blood circulating in its vessels. The 
movement of the blood implies that the lungs 
or equivalent organ, as gills or branchia, are 
fixed in position, and the blood must go to 
such organ to allow respiration to be per- 
formed. We know now that the blood flows 


away from the heart in the arteries, and 
comes back to it in the veins, 
not always know this. 


People did 





. 
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The earlier physicians thought that arteries 
contained only air, and therefore called them 
air-teries or arteries, because they contained 
air. Until the time of Galen (A. D. 131), 
nothing more than that was known. Galen 
tied two ligatures around an artery a little 
distance apart and punctured the vessel be- 
tween them, when only blood came out and 
not air. A wonderful discovery. Discover- 
ies are always wonderful in proportion to 
previous ignorance. Galen said, therefore, 
that the air which is taken in by respiration 
passes out again and does not enter the arte- 
ries; it only cools the blood, and that is the 
object of respiration. He could not talk 
about oxygen, because that was not discovered 
until 1774, by Priestly. Still these wise an- 
cients believed the blood flowed through the 
wall which separates the right from the left 
side of the heart, and that it went to the ex- 
tremities in the veins. All anatomists said 
the same thing. Have we yet learned. the 
fact that many witnesses to a thing are not 
proof of its truth? Beranger de Carpi first 
said that the apertures in this heart-parti- 
tion could be seen with great difficulty. He 
began to doubt, and doubt is often the herald 
of coming truth. 

Andrea Vesalius (born 1514) was the only 
one who dared say these apertures did not 
exist. At first he taught that they did exist, 
and that the blood flowed through them, but 
he acknowledged that he did so to conform 
himself to the doctrines of Galen. We, too, 
teach and live known falsehoods in order to 
conform ourselves to ancient doctrines. It is 
very sad. 

ime was rolling on. Servetus said the 
er of the bl from the right to the 
eft ventricle does not take place endl the 
median partition; but, by a long and won- 
derful route, it reaches the lungs through the 
arterial vein, where it is agitated and becomes 
yellow, then passes by the venous artery back 
to the heart. Servetus saw that the blood 
left the right side of the heart, went to the 
lungs and returned to the left side of the 
heart. But he did not fully comprehend the 
conditions. Undoubtedly Servetus first de- 
monstrated the pulmonary circulation, but 
the general movement of the blood was not 
yet understood. Servetus was born in 1509, 
and studied and taught at Padua. Six years 
after the discovery of Servetus, Realdo Co- 
lumbus asserted the same doctrine of the 
pulmonary circulation. . But it was Cesalpi- 
nus, the botanist and anatomist, who first used 
the term circulation as applied to the move- 
ment of the blood. “It is a very curicus 
thing,” said Cesalpinus, “that the swelling in 
a vein takes place below a ligature and not 
above it.” He thus reasoned that the blood 


flowed towards the heart in the veins and not 
from it. At this time a general idea of the 
movement of the blood in the lungs and in 
the extremities had been indicated, and this 
was done before the time of Harvey. 

When Harvey appeared (1578), the medi- 
cal atmosphere at Padua was filled with the 
meteors of the coming truth. Everything 
had been indicated,’ nothing established. 
Harvey, too, studied at Padua. After his 
return to London, he was appointed surgeon 
to Guy’s Hospital, where, in 1619, for the 
first time in the history of medicine, he 
taught the doctrine of the movement of the 
blood as we now understand it—the grandest 

henomenon to be seen in all organization. 
arvey died never having seen the blood 
move in the vessels. 

The blood is a compound liquid, made of 
several morphological elements. I shall al- 
lude now to only two, namely, the red and 
the white corpuscles. The red blood-corpus- 
cles in man were first seen by the Dutch nat- 
uralist, Leuwenhock, in 1673, just forty-five 

ears after the publication of Harvey’s book. 

hey are bi-concave disks and so small that 
three thousand three hundred will barely 
cover a line one inch long. The coloring 
matter within them may be dissolved out in 
water and other media and obtained in crys- 
tals. From one drop of human blood, in 
two minutes, we can get more beautiful crys- 
tals than are in all the cabinets in the world. 
This coloring matter is the oxygen-carrier in 
the blood, and its rapid oxidation in the lung 
capillaries is the essential factor in respira- 
tion. It is the physiological analogue of the 
green color in vegetation. Moreover this 
color of our blood gives a characteristic spec- 
trum, which distinguishes blood from any 
other colored substance in the world, and that 
spectrum may be obtained from one corpus- 
cle of the size mentioned above. How deli- 
cate and searching is scientific research, and 
what a teacher of the truth. 

The other morphological element in our 
blood is the white corpuscle. One of these 
to about three hundred of the red exists in 
normal blood. The white corpuscles creep 
about among the tissues, through the walls of 
blood-vessels and into every growing part. 
What starts them on their endless wander- 
ings? What motive guides them? If the 
ery of murder is heard in the streets of 
our city, the police will rush to the spot. If 
mutilation assail any of our tissues, these 
white corpuscles—Nature’s unslumbering po- 
lice—aggregate at the place of injury until 
the wound is healed. There are no black 
corpuscles in this police. It is not quite so 
all over the world. 

In human society and within ourselves are 


> 
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Jove’s swift-footed messengers—some call 
them intelligent laws—which keep all things 
moving in best order, and not even the gods 
can save us from their results. : 
Some people believe that blood has a potent 
religious or moral significance. So it has. 
But such imputed significance comes only 
from blood in our own veins. So true is this 
that each religion has its own physiognomy 
in the human countenance. If the term 
blood is used as a figure or symbol of eccle- 
siastical import, it is extremely unhappy and 
ambiguous. If the term is employed as a 
literal means of spiritual regeneration, it is 
supremely absurd and is direct evidence of 
mental atrophy. Immediately we want to 
know whether the red or the white corpuscle 
is the potent savior? In all our beliefs it is 
well they should be, at least, intellectual. 
Twelfth mo., 1881. : J... Eh. 





REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE OF 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The Standing Committee on the Indian 
Concern, report: We have continued our 
efforts in the past year to fufill the object of 
our appointment, and have received more en- 
couragement to press forward in the good 
work of aiding in the protection and civiliza- 
tion of this interesting people. 

Our main labor, on behalf of the Indians, 
for the past year, has been, in connection with 
Friends of the Yearly Meetings of Genesee, 
Ohio and Illinois, to extend our care to the 
Santee Sioux. 

At a meeting of delegates from the several 
Yearly Meetings held in Philadelphia in 
Fifth month last, a committee was appointed 
to visit Washington and endeavor to ascer- 
tain our status with the government, in re- 
gard to Indian affairs. Five of the commit- 
tee met in Washington and had lengthy in- 
terviews with the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Indian affairs, and 
were gratified and encouraged with the frank 
ingenuous manner with which they were 
treated. They were most emphatically as- 
sured that the grievances complained of un- 
der the preceding administration would not 
be repeated, but when vacancies occurred in 
agencies under our care, Friends would be 
pray notified, and those recommended 

y us appointed, if they were satisfactory to 
the department, and if not, Friends would 
be at once requested to name others in their 
stead. 

Mahlon Kent, agent of the Great Nemaha 
Agency, having resigned, Friends of Phila- 
delphia, after the visit of the committee to 
Washington, telt free to recommend a Friend, 
Augustus Brosius, as his successor. He was 
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promptly approved by the department, con- 
firmed and entered upon his duties as Agent 
in the Seventh month last. 

Isaiah Lightner, agent of the Consolidated 
Santee and Flandreau Agency, appears to be 
getting along very well. 

All the reports that we get speak very 
highly of him and of the progress made by 
the Indians under-his care. In his last an- 
nual report to the Commissioner of Indian 
affairs, he says after describing the situation 
of the Reservation : , 

“They are located like white people; a 
stranger passing through the country would 
not know he was traveling through an Indian 
Reservation, unless told of the fact, for I am 
sure the majority of their places compare fa- 
agi with {those of their white neighbors.” 

With regard to their land titles, he writes : 
“ At present they have but little assurance 
that they can remain here, and I know it has 
been a drawback to them in the way of self- 
support, for they have repeatedly informed 
me that they do not wish to open up a farm 
for a white man to take from them, when he 
may feel like doing so. They.want a lastin 
title to their homes; and I think it wick 
for us, as a nation, to withhold any longer 
such a sacred right; and I believe the ma- 
jority of the Santees, to-day, are in advance 
of many of those who are recognized as citi- 
zens, and would make better neighbors and 
more loyal citizens. 

“The Santees and Flandreaus are a part 
of the great Sioux Nation, who, at one time, 
were acknowledged to be one of the finest 
bodies of Indians on this continent. It was 
their boast, for many years, that their hands 
had not been stained with the blood o1 the 
white man. They had possession of the coun- 
try extending from the Mississippi river to 
the Rocky Mountains, and by treaties, made 
from time to time, their land has been taken 
from them, and at this time many of them 
have not a foot of land left which they can 
hold sacred and inviolable. 

“The Indian is a man and must be recog- 
nized as such, has a heart that can be reached, 
and if we deal justly with him the Indian 
question can be solved, and he become a good 
citizen. I believe in having laws to protect 
them in the right and punish them when 
wrong. 

“We do know that the majority of the In- 
dians, by far, will work. In this, as well as 
in many other things, we see the effects of 
civilization. The young men, who have been 
taught from youth, understand how to handle 
all farm implements, while the older ones 
take hold awkwardly and labor with diffi- 
culty. We must commence civilization among 
the young, and train the mind to put in ope- 
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ration those faculties which will enable them 
to oo the works of husbandry with ease 
and satisfaction. The war path will thus be 
abandoned, and the white and red man be 
at . 

“In closing my report, I can say we 
have had a satisfactory year’s work. The 
Indians are learning to rely more upon 
themselves, and are more willing to send 
their children to school. The number of 
white employees is being reduced, and the 
Indians are taking their places.” 

Levi K. Brown, one of our committee, 
visited the Santee Agency, in Fifth month 
last, and made a very interesting report of 
what he saw and learned whilst there. We 
present some extracts from his report : 

“In riding over their fertile lands, beauti- 
fully located, sufficiently rolling for agricul- 
tural purposes, here and there dotted over 
with their humble dwellings on their several 
allotments, I could not but admire the im- 
provement in the condition of this people, 
compared with their manner of living twelve 
years ago, when our late beloved friend, Asa 
M. Janney, first took charge of them. Then 
they lived in tents and miserable huts in vil- 
lages, depending almost entirely on the gov- 
ernment for subsistence ; now each family has 
its own land and houses. 

“As we neared the Agency buildings, we 
found some farms highly cultivated, with very 
comfortable buildings and surroundings. I 

visited the smith shop, carpenter shop, butcher 
_ shop, brickyard, etc., in all of which Indians 
are employed. Joseph Kitta, the chief black- 
smith, is an Indian, and said to be an un- 
usually good mechanic. The same may be 
said of the carpenter. One of the clerks in 
the office of the agent, Albert E. Frazier, an 
Indian, is a ready writer and a good penman. 
The mail messenger, who carries the mail 
daily from Springfield, is an Indian, and is 
considered very trustworthy. In short, In- 
dians are employed in every department on 
the Reservation, and in my judgment com- 
pare favorably with white men similarly 
situated.” 

The Ponca Indians were removed from Da- 
kota to the Indian Territory, but a portion of 
them were so much dissatisfied with their new 
home that they returned to Dakota. There 
are about 160 of them, and after much delay, 
the government decided to let them remain 
where they are. They are located a few miles 
from the Santee Agency, and have been as- 
signed to Isaiah Lightner. 

The balance reported in our hands last 
year, was $372.10; received from the Trea- 
surer of the Yearly Meeting, $334.60, making 
$706.70; amount expended during the year, 
$351.80, leaving a balance of $354.90, which, 





with the $636.00, received from the Sarah 
Zane fund, has been, as directed by the Yearly 
Meeting, handed over to the Treasurer of the 
Yearly Meeting, all of which will appear by 
reference to his report. 

Since our last report, we have had to mourn 
the loss, by death, of our beloved friend and 
efficient secretary, B. Rush Roberts. This 
departure leaves a void which we fear will 
not be easily filled. Acting in the two-fold 
capacity of a member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, and as a member and the 
secretary of our committee, possessing the 
confidence of the government, and the respect 
of his associate commissioners, his opportuni- 
ties for efficiently and economically serving 
the cause of the Indian, for whom his sym- 
pathies were so warmly enlisted, were un- 
equaled. 

In view of the foregoing reflections, and of 
the further fact of the loss by death and af- 
fliction of so many others of our devoted and 
efficient members, we ask that the present 
committee be released, and a new one ap- 
pointed. Signed, on behalf of the committee, 

Cyrus BLacksurn, Clerk. 





POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS. 


The Postmaster-General of Great Britain 
has recently made a report in which he gives 
some interesting statistics in regard to the 
British postal saving-bank system. The sys- 
tem was originally started in 1861, under a 
law enacted by Parliament in that year. All 
money-order offices are made postal savings- 
banks, in which deposits may be made as 
small as one shilling and as large as one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in any one year; and 
when the amount reaches seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, exclusive of interest, no further 
deposits will be received from the same de- 
positor. The rate of interest paid on these 
deposits is 24 per cent. The depositor can 
draw his deposits at any time from any postal 
bank, after ten days’ notice, by a proper war- 
rant for this purpose, and the surrender of 
his bank-book if all his deposits are with- 
drawn. The system extends over the entire 
United Kingdom. 

From the year 1861 to the commencement 
of 1880 the number of postal-banks was in- 
creased from 2,500 to 6,000. At the end of 
1861 the number of open accounts was less 
than 200,000, and at the end of 1879 it was 
about 2,000,000. At the end of the latter 
year the amount standing to the credit of 
depositors was $160,000,000. The system 
has proved an entire success in Great Britain, 
as it has in other countries of Europe, and 
the Postmaster-General says that the net 
profit to the government from 1861 to 1879 
was more than $3,000,000. The result of 
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twenty years: experience establishes both the 
wisdom and practicability of post-office sav- 
ings-banks. 

We see no reason why a similar system 
might not be introduced into this country 
with like advantage and success. It is true 
that in some of the States we have the trus- 
tee system of savings-banks, which has in 
the main worked exceedingly well, yet near- 
ly all these banks are located in cities of 
considerable size, and do not exist at all in 
many, of the States, and hence do not by 
any means meet the wants of the entire peo- 
ple. The postal system'would be much more 
widely diffused, and for this reason furnish 
facilities to the people not practicable under 
the trustee system. It could be adopted with 
but a comparatively trifling increase of ex- 
pense, and that expense would be more than 


met by the profit accruing to the govern- 
ment. 


‘crazy Englishman, dressed in grave-clothes, 
and carrying a wooden cross on his shoulder, 
was wont to address crowds of people in the 
market-places of the city. He recently died 
of a fever. A German woman, who regarded 
herself as “ the bride of Christ,” and who had 
prepared costly dresses in which to receive 
her Lord, went away to the-Jordan recently,. 
and never returned. She died, and was buried 
by the natives. A young man is now in 
Jerusalem to whom it has been revealed that 
the Ark of the Covenant is buried in what is. 
known as the Potter’s Field. He is search- 
ing for it assiduously. Another, who is de- 
scribed as “a rather gentlemanlike young 
Jew,” has arrived at Jerusalem, and. claims 
to be the Messiah. These instances are sad. 
indeed, and it is pleasant to turn to what is. 
comparatively a brighter side of religious 
life at Jerusalem. Of the Jews the corres- 
pondent of the Record writes as follows :. 





















The result would be, as we have no doubt, 
a large increase in the amount deposited in 
savings-banks, and this would practically 
mean a corresponding increase in the thrift 
and economical habits of the people. Hun- 
dreds and thousands would save the little 
earnings which they now foolishly waste. We 
should be glad to see the government try the 
experiment in this country. We commend 
the subject to the special attention of our ex- 
cellent Postmaster-General,— Independent. 





Ir is simply astonishing how much can be 
done by having our time properly divided 
up, each hour of the day set apart for its own 
work, and then rigidly adhering to that sys- 
tem, breaking it under no circumstances. Not 
only does the advantage of this lie in the fact 
that it uses up the whole time, leaves no odds 
and ends of time lying around, but what is 
still more important it keeps the faculties and 
powers from exhaustion. It is the great 


conserver of nerve force. It gives variety of 


employment to a variety of faculties, and 
while one is at work the other is resting and 
recruiting itself. Moreover, it soon brings to 
its aid the great power of habit. Our work 
becomes habitual, and habitual work is never 
wearisome nor unpleasant.— Moravian. 





JERUSALEM AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


According to a letter from Jerusalem, 
printed recently in the London Record, there 
are many persons in the city who hold ex- 
treme or fanciful views on religious topics. 
Eighteen Americans, it is said, arrived there 
recently to await the second coming of the 
Lord. They are respectable, educated and 


aaeetty wealthy persons, and are to be 
followed 








y others. For many years a half 


“ Many Jews have arrived here from Bul-- 


garia and Russia, and many more are ex- 
pected, it is said about 800, an important and 
embarrassing addition to our already over-- 
crowded Jewish quarter. The Jews are so- 
widely distributed throughout the world that 
nothing of importance can occur without its 
reflex being felt at Jerusalem. 
recently begged of one of the missionaries on 
the ground that the French were in Tunis, 
and consequently she had not received her 
usual remittances. Even the anti-Semitic 


A Jewess 


movement has invaded us, and papers on this 


side and on that have been read at the Ger- 


man Club. But, on the whole, the Jews have 


a good time in Jerusalem, and were it not 


for their poverty would be perfectly happy. 


They live according to their own laws, have 


their own ‘house of judgment,’ marry and 


divorce in their own fashion, and the Chief 


Rabbi has even the right of requesting the 
civil authorities to arrest and imprison any of 
his people. Their religious zeal is in itself. 
very commendable, though alas! far removed 
from the true and right way. Their rever-- 
ence for the law has almost caused them to 
forget the Giver of it,and even the most solemn 
Day of Atonement, which is just passed, is 
marred by superstitious oan unscriptural 
teaching.” 

The next appointment to the Bishopric of 
Jerusalem, which has just been vacated by 
the death of Dr. Barclay, falls to the King of 
Prussia under the arrangement negotiated by 
Bunsen forty years ago. The clergyman 
selected must, however, be in Anglican orders, 
and must receive Anglican consecration. 
“The presence of an English Bishop in the 
Holy City,” says the London Globe, “is 
doubtless of no small benefit to the Christian 
residents generally, but the object which 
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Bunsen and King Frederick William had 
mainly in view—the union with the Church 
of England of the Evangelical Church of 
Prussia—appears to be as far off as ever.” 





THERE is a point in human experience 
that is more important than any other—than 
any other that can be in time or in eternity. 
There is a point that is more fundamental 
and final to the character, more vital in its 
influence, more decisive in its bearing on our 
future destiny than any other. There is a 
point without passing which no man can be 
satisfactorily happy, and which, once irre- 
oy ee sets the whole course of a 
man’s being toward all the happiness, virtue 
and glory for which being is given. It is the 
point where a man resolves to forsake every- 
thing that is wrong.’ It is the hour and the 
era of a fixed unalterable decision to be a 
good man, to be a righteous man, to be more 
than in name, in very deed to be a Christian, 
to enthrone conscience in the soul, to be the 
servant of a higher law than will or appetite 
or selfish interest. It is the hour when a man 
says: “I have done wrong, but I will do so 
no more. I will break off from every known 
sin. I will do right, come loss, come re- 
proach, come death, come whatever will, this 
one thing, this only, will I do.”— Orville 
Dewey. 


GOLDWIN SMITH ON PAUPERISM IN AMERICA. 

In a recent address before the Social Sci- 
ence Congress in Dublin, Professor Goldwin 
Smith speaks thus of the vagrancy and pau- 
perism which he has studiously observed in 
our own country : 

“There are not a few among the tramps of 
whom good use might be made if a callin 
which had something in it of movement an 
enterprise could be found for them. In To- 
ronto we are about to institute, for the recep- 
tion of these men, a sort of casual ward, with 
the indis ble labor test. In the great 
cities of the New World pauperism is begin- 
ning to appear. It is a melancholy fact, and 
we admit it with reluctance, but we are 
everywhere looking forward to the necessity 
of a public provision for the poor. The first 
step towards this is the union of the different 
private charities of the city under a central 
board of administration or reference. In 
Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, admirable 
organizations of this kind have been set on 
foot. It seems very sad that in a young 
country, and in a land of promise, the social 
malady of the old countries should so soon 
have appeared. But we must remember that, 
though young in years, America is already 
old ‘in progress; she has lived ten centuries 
in one. Her cities equal those of Europe in 


wealth and size, and are fast coming up to 
them in magnificence; it could hardly be ex- 
pected that they would be exempted from 
the fell attendant of urban greatness. After 
all, the poor quarter of any American city, 
even the Five Points of New York, does not - 
approach in size, and hardly equals in 
squalor, the poor quarters of London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow. I went the other day to 
look at the poor quarter of Philadelphia, 
and, really, without the help of the friend 
who guided me, I should hardly have known 
when I was in it. It is needless to say that 
political circumstances make this question 
one of special gravity in the United States. 


| Destitution on a large scale would be fear- 


fully dangerous in combination with univer- 
sal suffrage. Public education is politically 
the sheet-anchor of the democracy, and as to 
the necessity of maintaining it there is, I be- 
believe, no serious difference of opinion on 
the continent. Yet, even this, like other 
things, has its attendant shadow of evil. At 
least, the general impression is that the sys- 
tem of education in the public schools has 
something to do with the growing tendency 
of country people to leave the farms and to 
flock into the cities in quest of the lighter 
callings and the social pleasures of city life. 
Certain it is that the tendency exists, and that 
callings of the lighter kind are greatly over- 
crowded—almost as much overcrowded as 
they are in England. If you advertise for a 
clerk or secretary, or even for a shopman, in 
New York, you will get nearly as many ap- 
plications as you would get here. It is a fact 
which men of education, who think of emi- 
grating to America, are earnestly recom- 
mended to lay to heart. The result, as there 
seems reason to fear, will in time be an edu- 
cated proletariat of a very miserable and, 
perhaps, dangerous kind. Nothing can be 
more wretched or more explosive than desti- 
tution with the social humiliation which at- 
tends it, in men whose sensibilities have been 
quickened and whose ambition has been 
aroused. People are being led to the con- 
viction that, at all events, the education 
given in the public schools, and at the ex- 
pense of the community, ought to be of a 
strictly practical character, and that the door 
should be closed against ambitious pro- 
grammes which engender a false conceit of 
knowledge and of superiority to common 
work.” 


LOVE. 


True love is but an humble, low-born thing, 
And hath its food served up in earthen ware ; 
It is a thing to walk with, hand in hand, 


Through the every-dayness of this work-day 
world, 
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Baring its tender feet to every roughness, 
Yet letting not one heart-beat go astray 
From beauty’s law of plainness and content ; 
A simple, fireside thing, whose quiet smile 
Can warm earth’s poorest hovel to a home; 
Which, when our autumn cometh, as it must, 
And life in the chill wind shivers bare and 


leafless, 
Shall still be blest with Indian-summer youth 
In bleak November, and with thankful heart 
Smile on its ample stores of garnered fruit, 
As full of sunshine to our aged eyes 
As when it nursed the blossoms of our spring. 
Such is true Love, which steals into the heart 
With feet as silent as the lightsome dawn 
= = smooth the rough brows of the 
ar 
And hath its will through blissful gentleness, 
Not like a rocket, which, with savage glare, 
Whirrs suddenly up, then bursts, and leaves 
the night 
Painfully quivering on the dazed eyes ; 
A Love that gives and takes, that seeth faults, 
Not with flaw-seeking eyes like needle-points, 
But, loving kindly, ever looks them down 
With the o’ercoming faith of meek forgive- 


ness 

A Love that shall be new and fresh each hour 
As is the golden mystery of sunset, 

Or the sweet coming of the evening star, 
Alike, and yet most unlike, every day, 

And seeming ever best and fairest now. 


—James Russell Lowell, from ‘ Tender and 
True.” 





THE LITTLE KINGS AND QUEENS. 


Monarchs whose kingdom no man bounds, 
No leagues uphold, no conquest spreads, 

Whose thrones are any mossy mounds, 
Whose crowns are curls on sunny heads. 


The only sovereigns on the earth 
Whose sway is certain to endure; 

No line of kings of kingliest birth 
Is of its reigning half so sure. 


No fortress built in all the land 
So strong they cannot storm it free ; 
No palace made too rich, too grand, 
For them to roam triumphantly. 


No tyrant so hard-hearted known 
Can their diplomacy resist ; 

They can usurp his very throne; 
He abdicates when he is kissed. 


No hovel in the world so small, 

So meanly built, so squalid, bare, 
They will not go within its wall, 

And set their reign of splendor there. 


No beggar too forlorn and poor 


To give them all they need to thrive; 
They frolic in his yard and door, 
The happiest kings and queens alive. 


Oh, blessed little kings and queens, 
The only sovereigns in the earth! 
Their eee nor rests nor leans 

On pomp of riches or of birth, 


Nor ends when cruel death lays low 
In dust each little curly head. 
All other sovereigns crownless go, 
And are forgotten when they’re dead ; 




































But these hold changeless empire past, 
Triumphant past, all earthly scenes; 
We worship, truest to the last, 
The buried “‘ little kings and queens.”’ 
—H. H.,in Harper's Magazine for September. 


ALL power and outward honor we should 
accept with fear and reluctance. The duties 
of every situation are difficult enough. The 
glory consists in being true to them. 





LET THE HEART REST. 


I was able to convey a considerable amount 
of conviction to an intelligent scholar a little 
time ago by a simple experiment. I was in 
his house, and he was extolling wine and 
singing its praises. He sang: 

Life is chequered o’er with woe, 
Bid the ruddy bumper flow, 
Wine’s the soul of man below. 

He sang that to me every moxning in or- 
der, as he said, to rouse my flagging spirits. 
I said, “ You sing that song ak hy not 
begin with wine at breakfast, and give it to 
your servants?” “ My dear friend,” he said, 
“T couldn’t get through a day. I should be 
as seedy as possible. I couldn’t; and as for 
my servants, if I gave it to them I don’t 
know what would happen.” ‘“ Then, when 
do you take it?” I asked. “ When the cares 
of the day are over, then’s the time for a few 
glasses of wine and a nightcap.” “Will 
you,” I said, “be good enough to feel my 
pulse as I stand here?” Hedid. “Count 
it carefully. What does it say?” “Your 
pulse says 74.” I then sat down in a chair. 
“ Will you count it now?” “Your pulse has 

one down. Your pulse is now 70.” I then 
faid myself down on the couch, and said, 
“Will you take it again? Whatis it?” “It 
is 64; what an extraordinary thing!” “What 
is the effect of position on the pulse? When 
you lie down at night that is the way nature 
gives your heart rest. You know nothing 
about it, but that beating organ is resting to 
that extent, and if you reckon it up it isa 
goer deal of rest, because in lying down my 

eart is doing ten strokes less per minute. 
Multiply that b sixty and it is 600. Multi- 
ply it by eight hours, and, within a fraction, 
it is 5,000 strokes different, and as my heart 
is throwing up six ounces of blood at every 
stroke, it makes a difference of 30,000 ounces 
of lifting during a night.” “That is a curi- 
ous fact; but what has it to do with me?” 
“When I lie down at night without the alco- 
hol, that is the rest my heart gets; but when 
you take your wine or grog you do not allow 
that rest, for the influence of alcohol is to 
increase the number of strokes, and instead of 
getting this rest you put on something like 
15,000 extra strokes, and the result is you 
rise up very seedy, as you yourself have said, 
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with the result of a restless night, and unfit 
the next day for work until you have taken 
a little of the wine which fills the ready 
bumper, and which you say is the soul of man 
below.” His wife said, “That is perfectly 
true. The night is attended with a degree of 
unrest and broken sleep which I can hardly 
describe, and which gives me very much anx- 
iety.” That had an influence. He began to 
reckon up those figures, and think what it 
meant lifting up an ounce so many thousand 
times, and in the result he became a total ab- 
stainer with every benefit to his health, and, 
as he admits, to his happiness.—Dr. Rich- 
ardson. 





ITEMS. 


THE Prince Imperial of Japan will complete 
his education in France. 

THE liquor dealers of Arkansas are raising 
a fund of $3,000 for lawyers to work in their 
interest. 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR took up his residence 
at the White House (which has been under- 
going repairs) on the 7th inst. 


Dr. Isaac I. HAYES, who accompanied Dr 


Kane on his trip to the North Pole, and also | 


ness and terrorism prevalent in the country. 
The courts are almost powerless to execute 
justice, as it is impossible to get juries willing 
to convict persons accused of murder or other 
crimes. 


ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL HATTON 
has made a rule that the sender of any mail 
matter requested to be returned if not deliv- 
ered within a specified time, has a right to 
lengthen or shorten the time originally named 
on the envelope, but it must remain as long as 
three days in the office of destination. Addi- 
tional postage will not be charged for the re- 
turn of such matter. 


AMONG the many bills introduced into the 
Senate last week was one by Senator Hoar to 
rovide for the education of Indian children. 
“his bill authorizes the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to cause every Indian child dwelling west 
of the Mississippi river, exclusive of those be- 
longing to certain civilized tribes, to be placed 
at schools under such general regulations as 
may be approved by the President, and pro- 
vides that asum not exceeding $500 shall be 
expende@ for each child. 


Ir is frequently affirmed that the wine-pro- 
ducing countries are relatively free from in- 
temperance. A _ total-abstinence society has 
been formed at Geneva, of which Louis Rochat 
is president, and in the society’s declaration 
of principles it is affirmed that ‘‘ several Swiss 
citizens, saddened at the ravages cuused by the 


organized two other expeditions, died in New | abuse of drink in their country, and afflicted 


York city on the 17th inst. 


JoHN G. WHITTIER attained his seventy- 
fourth year on the 17thinst. His birth-day 
anniversary was celebrated in the public 
schools of several of the western towns. 


Ex-SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN, of New 
Jersey, has been nominated by the President 
for Secretary 


ral of the United States. 


Srr LEONARD TILLEY, addressing a total 
abstinence meeting in Ottawa last week, said 
that forty years ago the consumption of spirits 
in the Province was five gallons per head; 
now it is only one gallon and a half. 


AMONG the questions discussed at a recent 
Cabinet meeting was the organization of a 
better form of government for Alaska, and the 
establishment of telegraphic communication 
between the United States and Chili and Peru. 


THE Department of Agriculture, from re- 
ports received up to the Ist instant, estimates 
the cotton crop of the United States for the 
present year at 4,900,000 bales; but ‘‘ a some- 
what higher product appears to be possible.’’ 
The crop is the lowest since 1866. 


/ 
THE new car shop of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, at Omaha, Neb., will, when com- 
pleted, be the largest in that city, and one of 
the largest car shops in America. It rests 
upon piles, and its main floor is, strange to 
say, six inches below the high water mark of 
last spring. 
CRIME continues to increase throughout Ire- 
land. Almost all the judges, in opening the 
different assizes, have alluded to the lawless- 











of State, and Benjamin Harris | 
Brewster, of Philadelphia, Attorney -Gene- | 


because of the innumerable evils that intem- 
perance brings, have felt the necessity to 
counteract at any price and with utmost en- 
ergy the overwhelming force of this stream of 
evils. To this end they have constituted them- 
selves the Swiss Society of Temperance.”’ 





NOTICES. 


The Managers of the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons have fixed Second- 
day, First month 2d, 1882, as a day for the re- 
ceipt of donations in aid of the institution. 
Anything that will be of service in the Home 
or for the support of its inmates will be aecept- 
able, and may be sent to the Home, Belmont 
and Girard avenues, or left with Henry M. 
Laing, 30 N. Third street, Philadelphia. 
Money may be forwarded to the Treasurer, 
Israel H. Johnson, 809 Spruce street. 


FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN. 


In the bestowal of gifts at this season of the 
ape it is hoped that this institution will not 
overlooked. Contributions of goods, cloth- 
ing, provisions, books, toys and money will be 
very acceptable. They may be sent to the 
Home, 3401 Germantown avenue; to the Pre- 
sident, Jesse Cleaver, 1241 N. Eleventh street ; 
Treasurer, Thos. J. Whitney, 1530 N. Seven- 
teenth street; Vice President, Sarah T. Rogers, 
1015 Vine street; Secretary, Edwin L. Peirce, 
24 N. Front street; Corresponding Secretary, 
Hannah I. Kirk, 2885 N. Sovak street, or 
to any of the Managers. 
A religious meeting will be held to-morrow, 
at 3 P.M., at the residence of M. K. Peirce, 
2833 N. Eleventh street. 


